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AT DEADLINE 
By R. L. P. 


a months ago, in the December 
issue of THE QUILL, we devoted the bulk 
of this department to a most interesting, 
unsigned feature story from the New 
York Herald Tribune pertaining to fa- 
mous statements or sayings and whether 
or not their supposed authors or those 
voicing them actually wrote or said them. 

The discussion was prompted by the 
then current controversy as to whether 
Capt. William A. Maguire did or not NOT 
yell: “Praise the Lord and Pass the Am 
munition” during the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor. 

We were very much interested in the 
discussion of various famed statements 
and thought you would be too, but we 
must admit we have been a bit embar 
rassed as a result. However, there’s a 
new angle to the discussion concerning 
one particular statement; so we'll send 
it on to you. 


Firsr, as to our embarrassment. We 
very carefully noted that we had taken 
the discussion from the New York Herald 
Tribune. But Dow Richardson, of the 
Kokomo Tribune, in preparing an ar 
ticle for the Catholic Digest on the same 
subject, very kindly but mistakenly at 
tributed the discussion to Ye Editor and 
THe Quit and made no mention of the 
Herald Tribune. 

Richardson's article in Catholic Digest 
came to the attention of Edward F. O’Day, 
editor of the Recorder, official organ of 
the Courts, in San Francisco, and as a re- 
sult the following editorial appeared in 
the Recorder, shedding interesting and 
new light on the famed phrase, “Lafay- 
ette, We Are Here”: 


“LAFAYETTE, WE ARE HERE” 


The “Catholic Digest” for April has 
an article by Dow Richardson, “Our 
Phrases, Right and Wrong,’ con- 
cerned principally with stirring say- 
ings that have sprung out of this war. 
But Mr. Richardson also goes afield. 

As, for instance, this: 

“Mr. Peters is authority for the 
information — useful information, I 
should say, and not widely possessed 
—that no one said, ‘Lafayette, we are 
here.’ He says, however, that Gen- 
eral Pershing said it in substance. 
The general was credited with the 
phrase soon after July 4, 1917, when 
he spoke briefly before Lafayette’s 
tomb at Picpus Cemetery, in France. 

“Again, Wilbur Forrest, who stood 
within a few feet of the tomb at the 
ceremonies, is the eye-witness. 

“The set speech was made by Colo- 
nel Charles E. Stanton, of West Vir- 
ginia, AEF paymaster and a noted 
orator, to whom the Lafayette phrase 
sometimes is erroneously attributed. 

“After Colonel Stanton spoke, a 


[Concluded on page 18] 
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Industry and the Press— 


Posuc RELATIONS constitute an 
activity so closely related to industrial 
relations that failure in it will cost all 
the good work employers have accom- 
plished in years of effort to be fair to 
employes and to better their standard of 
living and their working conditions. 

You have been told, and you know 
from your own experience as industrial 
managers operating in every part of the 
United States, that the only ground rules 
used by the present political administra- 
tion in the governing of labor relations 
are those which will guarantee in the final 
analysis the greater number of votes. 

You, as industrial managers, are not 
going to like some of my interpretations 
and flat statements, because going back 
over my 22 years as a newspaper, public 
relations and industrial relations man, I 
find scores of incidents standing out in 
my mind so vividly that they force me to 
the conclusion that you have manhandled 
one of the most important phases of your 
jobs and that had you been more voluble 
in your relationships with your employes 
and your public and more considerate 
and franker with the two great agencies 
for the dissemination of information—the 
press and the radio—you would not now 
find yourselves, as a group, sitting upon 
such a hot seat. 

No! I am afraid you are not going to 
like my comments. But I am sure the 
leaders of American labor will like them. 
For I am going to praise them for their 
public relations acumen in outsmarting 
the most brilliant brains in American in- 
dustry to such a degree that many times 
I have wondered how some corporation 
executives, living in a dark age when 
only production, engineering and sales 
efficiency were necessary, ever got where 
they are. 


You and your fellow industrialists for 
years have done a brilliant job of licking 
all the engineering, marketing and pro- 
duction problems that have been thrown 
at you. Right now you are accomplish- 
ing the greatest industrial miracle in 
world history—the supplying of impos- 
sible quotas of raw materials and equip- 
ment and munitions to the United Na- 
tions’ armed forces! 

You are accomplishing this despite tank 
traps constructed in your path by an un- 
friendly administration, by heckling labor 
organizers and by hordes of bothersome 
tax-eating government inspectors, the 
latest of which, I understand, will be a 
corps of inspectors from the War Man- 
power Commission. You will be hearing 
more of these as they come into your 
plants and tell you how to operate more 
efficiently—inspectors who probably have 
never earned an honest industrial dollar 
in their lives, being set up as supervisors 
over men who have come up from the 
bench, the engineering department and 
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By JAMES W. IRWIN 


the laboratory, and who are so much more 
efficient than any government depart- 
ment, whether under a Republican or 
Democratic administration, that it is so 
laughable it is tragic. 

Industrial relations is a complicated 
field. So is public relations. You have 
vice-presidents in charge of manufactur- 
ing, vice-presidents in charge of sales, 
vice-presidents in charge of research and, 
if you are set up along a line and staff 





Amep at business and in- 


dustrial executives—but equally 
interesting and significant to 
those in other fields, especially 
newspapermen—is this force- 
ful, hard-hitting, pomposity- 
puncturing article by James W. 
Irwin, chief labor officer and 
executive assistant to the pres- 
ident of the Monsanto Chemical 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

With slight condensation, it is 
the complete text of an address 
he gave recently before the In- 
dustrial Relations Institute at 
Edgewater Park, Miss. The ad- 
dress has attracted wide atten- 
tion and is reprinted here as an 
article because of its treatment 
of various phases of industrial, 
governmental and journalistic 
problems. 





basis, you have vice-presidents in charge 
of your operating divisions. I have heard 
also of vice-presidents in charge of an 
swering government questionnaires. But 
only a few of the more progressive com 
panies have thus far recognized industrial 
relations as of an importance equal to 
production, sales or research, and few 
companies have recognizea public rela 
tions as something essential and requiring 
ability and good judgment. 

May I lay down a few suggestions as 
to how you can organize your company so 
that your industrial and public relations 
will be properly cared for by qualified 
personnel? 


First. your industrial relations execu 
tive should have equal rank with any 
operating executive in your company; 
he should be subordinate only to the ex 
ecutive vice-president, or the president 

Second, your public relations executive 
should have equal rank and report simi 
larly, and he and the industrial relations 
executive should work as a team so that 
every move that is made in industrial 
relations and every move that is made in 
public relations is weighed from the 
standpoint of industrial relations. If you 
can obtain topflight newspaper editors 
for one or both of the posts, many of you 
troubles will be solved because years of 
experience by many companies proves 
beyond any doubt that able, energetic and 
resourceful newspaper editors—not just 
reporters—do the best work in these im 
portant fields. 

You can study out production problems, 
research problems and marketing prob 
lems and toss them around your confer 
ence tables and your staff meetings and 
arrive at a decision tomorrow, or the next 
day or six weeks from now, and not much 
will be gained or lost. 

But in industrial relations you have to 
arrive at the decision today. In public 
relations you have to act now—this min 
ute. Otherwise, the problems are out of 
your control and you wind up with the 
short end of the stick and are hard put 
to recover your equilibrium. 


For example, I recall an incident that 
occurred recently in New York. 

The vice-president in charge of public 
relations for one of the nation’s largest 
manufacturing enterprises went to a well 
known economic specialist in a leading 
Eastern university. 

“What should our company do about 
such and such?” he asked. 

The problem was a complicated one. 

The two men, the teacher and the tech 
nician, discussed the problem at length. 
The professor said: “Why not let us roll 
this over in our minds a while before we 
reach a decision? You should not try to 
decide anything for at least six weeks.” 

“But Dr. So and So,” exclaimed the 
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vice-president in charge of public rela- 
tions, “we can’t roll it around for more 
than a couple of hours. I've got to act 
in the morning.” 

Which leads to recognition of one of 
the very real problems in public relations, 
namely, how to bridge the gap between 
careful, unharassed thinking, and de- 
cisive, positive action which the exigen- 
cies of the case, more frequently than not, 
prohibit lengthy deliberation. 

The moral is clear. 

By looking ahead and planning ahead, 
the problems are simplified. 

You must prepare for public relations 
before the fire breaks out. 

You must have established in the inner 
and topside circle of your organization 
someone whose responsibility it will be 
to plan your public relations so far as 
program formulation is concerned and 
who will execute your public relations 
plan in your day-by-day, hour-by-hour 
activities—and execute it without delay, 
without time-consuming conferences, 
without a lot of hemming and hawing by 
operating executives. 


I MENTIONED earlier that leaders of 
labor would like what I have to say. 

I think they have done a perfectly mar- 
velous job in the organization and execu- 
tion of their public relations. True a labor 
leader is not held to accurate statement 
as is a corporation executive, but there 
is no denying that the labor leader has 
out-maneuvered, out-talked and out-in- 
fluenced the American industrial execu- 
tive by getting his story to the public first 
and more dramatically and apparently 
with it a tone of sincerity. 

The public relations of the more ag- 
gressive, more successful labor organiza- 
tions are not delegated to clerks. These 
responsibilities are assumed by one of the 
international vice-presidents of each 
union. In local labor outfits, the responsi- 
bilities are assumed by one of the top 
officers of the local unit. 

These men operate in the innermost 
sanctums of the labor organization. They 
know what is going on and what is going 
to be going on. They know the thinking 
behind certain labor activities. They 
know the reasons why certain types of 
strategy are adopted. They help shape 
the very policies which they then inter- 
pret. They never fly blind, as unfortu- 
nately, do many of the public relations 
officers, whether minor or major in their 
qualifications, retained by American in- 
dustry. 

In other words, labor has mustered pub- 
lic opinion on its side. If you doubt my 
statement, look at the record. To which 
group do the politicians kow-tow? 

If the public opinion polls conducted 
regularly by the Office of War Informa- 
tion for the administration and its satel- 
lite agencies did not show that labor had 
public opinion on its side the politicians 
would do a flip-flop so quickly in their 
attitude toward labor that we would be 
stunned. That in itself is proof that labor 
has done a better job than industry of 
seiling its wares to the public as a whole. 





He left the University of Wisconsin 
early in 1922 to become a cub reporter 
on the Wisconsin State Journal. In the 
year he became the paper's radio 
and re 


of the country’s pioneer radio sta- 


twenty-second birthday. 

A year and a half later, he was 
drafted by the famed Frank W. Carson, 
managing editor of the Chicago Herald 
& Examiner, to be city editor of that 
paper in the tempestuous period when 
Chicago was considered the fastest 
moving newspaper town in the world. 

From Chicago, Jim Irwin went to the 
Denver Post in 1927 as assistant man- 
aging editor. Within a few weeks, Fred- 
G. Bonfils, owner and publisher, 
him assistant to the publisher. 
by Bonfils in mid-1931, Irwin again 
joined Mr. Carson, by that time editor 
of the tabloid Detroit Mirror. After six 


atk 


quently becoming, in 1934, director of 
public relations for the Dayton Division 
of General Motors. He went from there 
to Monsanto. 

A member of the Wisconsin chapter 
of Sigma Delta Chi, professional journal- 


terested in the fraternity’s affairs. He is 
president of the St. Louis Professional 
chapter. 





PLease don’t misunderstand my criti- 
cism. Industry, through its associations, 
has worked hard at attempting to inter- 
pret itself to the public. It has made 
some headway. But an association at the 
best can go only part-way. 

The big part of the job must be done 
by every company individually, in its 
own community or communities because 
what happens on Canal Street in New 
Orleans is more important to New Or- 
leans than something pumped out of an 
association publicity mill on Fifth Ave- 
nue in New York. 

Let’s take the example of the great sit- 
down of 1936-37 when it flared into almost 
open war at Flint, Mich. Labor from De- 
troit, Chicago and points even farther 
away moved in with organized food sup- 
plies and a completely staffed propaganda 
outfit which began to fan inflammatory 
material to the workmen involved as well 
as justifying material to the local press 
and radio for consumption by innocent 
bystanders and the world at large. 

That demonstrated extraordinary or- 
ganization and preparation. Are there 
many companies today that can function 
as thoroughly and as quickly? 


Here are some ideas that might be 
helpful: 


1. See that you, as the chief executive 
of your corporation, select qualified execu- 
tives for your labor relations and your 
public relations posts. Take them into 
your full confidence. Give them enough 
authority that using their experience and 
judgment, they can overrule your operat- 
ing executives in matters of public and 
industrial relations. In overruling such 
executives, they should, of course, stand 
on their own feet and if they guess wrong 
too often they should be thrown out just 
as you would do to any operating execu- 
tive to whom you have always given au- 
tonomous authority within his field. 

2. Give them authority to study and 
overhaul your industrial relations policies 
and activities so that you will always be 
on the right or ethical side of any argu- 
ment and I don’t necessaritly mean only 
legally right. I mean morally and hu- 
manly right. 

3. See that your labor relations man 
takes your public relations man into full 
confidence. If your public relations man 
doesn’t sit in on discussions of labor poli- 
cies and in labor negotiations he should 
be near-by and he should have access to 
minutes, files, daily discussion. He should 
be treated as a member of the organiza- 
tion and not as a fireman who goes out 
blindly trying to put out a fire without 
proper background or the vital informa- 
tion he needs in his contacts. 

4. Use third-party pleading in manage- 
ment-labor relations. This means an in- 
formed public relations man steadily con- 
tacting influential people, and unless your 
public relations executive has rank high 
enough to be respected he cannot contact 
the people who will be most valuable to 
you and your company. 

5. Be sure that a trained newspaperman 
—a newspaper editor preferably, and a 
man who has been grounded in the funda- 
mentals of labor relations—heads up your 
plant publications. Unless he has this 
training, he will be seared to the bone by 
the mistakes he will make, and he will 
cost you money and wakeful hours, as 
well as many heartaches in your relations 
with your employes. 

6. Think fast and act first in getting the 
company’s side to the public, press and 
radio first in any labor dispute, even to 
the extent of announcing a strike and 
scooping an international labor represent- 
ative. And when it is settled, let the 
company announce the terms and resump- 
tion of operations instead of letting the 
announcement come from the union. 

7. You—the chief executive of your 
corporation—must hold press conferences 
for newspaper and radio men if labor 
difficulties, if indictments, if any other 
serious developments break. 

Make yourself available for questions 
and all cards-out-on-the-table interviews. 

Make yourself available at the conven- 
ience of the newspaper and radio men. 
They are your sole contacts with your em- 
ployes and your public in any kind of a 
dispute, whether it be with labor, the gov- 
ernment or a competitor. 

If you don’t believe regular press con- 


[Continued on page 14} 
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W. K. Kelsey 


An inquisitive correspondent requests: 
“Please tell us how you write your col- 
umn.” 

Well, dear sir, or madam, as the case 
may be, since you sign the note merely 
with initials, the answer is easy. 

The Commentator arrives at his desk 
between 8:30 and 9, depending on the 
state of the bus service. He unlocks said 
desk, and draws therefrom two pencils, 
a pad of note-paper, a pair of shears, an 
eraser, a pipe, a can of tobacco, and an 
adjustable calendar. The latter he does 
not need, but it was a daughter’s gift, and 
it is therefore one of his treasures. He 
adjusts it to the date. Then he fills and 
lights his pipe, and is ready for the day’s 
occupation. 

First he opens his mail, and reads it; 
this operation does not take long, be- 
cause he can see with half a glance that 
most of it is propaganda from the Bel 
gians, the Australians, the Czechoslovaks, 
the Free French, and his own Uncle 
Samuel. All that is worth while in this 
stuff he has already read in the newspa- 
pers. So he tosses it lightly into the bas- 
ket, reflecting meanwhile on the money 
wasted by press agents. 

Then a proof of the day’s Commentator 
arrives, and he looks it through to see 
how many mistakes Eddie Dixon has 
made while setting it. Too often Eddie can 
retort that he “followed copy,” and the 
error falls right back on the Commenta- 
tor. 

Then he reads newspapers till 11 o’clock, 
looking for something to write about. And 
at 11, or soon thereafter, he begins writing 
the Commentator for the following day. 
Shortly after noon, he knocks off for 
lunch. Then he returns and finishes the 
column, for which the deadline is 2 p. m. 
Finally he answers his mail, and the day’s 
work is ended. A cinch, is it not? 
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Bur, the correspondent may object, the 
Commentator runs seven days a week. 
Does the regimen include Sundays? 

No, dear sir, or madam, nor yet Satur- 
days. You see, a beneficent Government 
has proclaimed a five-day week for labor. 
Five days shalt thou labor and do all they 
work, for the omnipotent Lord might just 
as easily have made the world in five days 
as in six; or, more literally, remember the 
Sabbath day and keep it holy, but also 
remember the sixth day and bless the 
New Deal. So, instead of writing seven 
columns in six days, the Commentator 
writes seven columns in five days. Two 
of them he writes at home. 

Still, the Commentator imagines his 
correspondent saying, you haven't told 
me how you write the column. 

Dear sir (or madam, as the case may 
be), the Commentator punches it out on a 
typewriter. Otherwise it would never be 
set, for he cannot read his own handwrit- 
ing, and would scarcely expect another to 
be able to do so. 

You know what I mean, retorts the 
questioner. Stop dodging, and get down 
to cases. 

Yes, the Commentator knows what his 
correspondent means. But he is not sure 
that he can answer the question. 


of a Column— 


First, there must be one or more sub- 
jects to write about. The subjects are dis- 
covered by reading, conversation, or re 
flection. Half a dozen times a day, or more, 
the Commentator discovers, by one of 
these methods, something which he thinks 
he might discuss. Sometimes he makes a 
note of it. If he doesn’t he usually forgets 
it. 

Some of these topics he can write about 
offhand. Some require him to consult au 
thorities, either in the George B. Catlin 
Memorial Library, which surrounds his 
desk, or in the adjacent Reference Depart 
ment, or in his library at home. And some 
require reflection, at odd moments of the 
day—when riding a bus, or walking, or 
cutting the grass in summer (a stimulat- 
ing occupation), or cleaning snow from 
the walks in winter, or dressing, or un- 
dressing, or cooking, or washing dishes, 
or—well, read the curse in “Tristram 
Shandy,” which enumerates the day’s oc 
cupations. During most of them thought 
can proceed. 

Likewise of considerable use the Com- 
mentator has found a greater or less de- 
gree of acquaintance with the English, 
French, German, Italian, Spanish and 
Latin languages; mathematics, chemistry, 
physics, music, art, religion, philosophy, 





Some weeks ago, a reader asked W. K. Kelsey, who conducts 
the widely discussed and quoted “Commentator” column in 
the Detroit News, just how he wrote his column. He devoted a 
full column to his reply—a reply which we asked permission 
to bring to you as a Quill article because of the wide interest 
in column conducting and because of the nature of his response. 

Mr. Kelsey, a graduate of the University of Michigan, joined 
the staff of the News some 30 years ago. With the exception 
of a few years he has been with the paper since. He has served 
the News in a wide variety of editorial capacities, including 
three years as London correspondent, 14 months as Paris cor- 
respondent and a year as its Washington correspondent. Sev- 
eral years ago he began his “Commentator” column, which 
appears daily on the editorial page. He frequently voices an 
opinion at direct odds with that expressed in the adjoining edi- 
torial columns. 

His son, Harry M. Kelsey, now an Ensign in the U. S. Coast 
Guard, was the mainspring of the University of Michigan chap- 
ter of Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalistic fraterntiy, dur- 
ing his undergraduate days. 
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sociology, national and municipal govern- 
ment in the United States and Europe, the 
ordinances of the City of Detroit, the 
statutes of the State of Michigan, the Acts 
of Congress, the decisions of the Supreme 
Court, and history, ancient, medieval and 
modern, especially the history of the 
United States, of England, and of the more 
enduring European countries. History in- 
cludes biography. The languages men- 
tioned include their literature. And since 
the world continues to move, and time 
keeps going on, there is always something 
new to keep track of. 


So while a column can be written in a 
couple of hours, the preparation of the 
materials therein may have been begun 
40 years ago. Something seen, something 
read, something heard today drops a 
baited hook into the mind, and up comes 
a fish out of ancient Rome, or a Richard 
Strauss tone poem, or the decision in Gib- 
bons vs. Ogden, or a quotation from “Mar- 
mion,” or an incident of the French Revo- 
lution, or the career of Li-Po, or a saying 


of Jesus, or something fragmentarily re- 
membered that can be traced to its source 
in a library. And lo, there is something to 
be written. : 

The Commentator has sometimes been 
amused when a student of journalism has 
told him it’s his ambition to write a daily 
column. The student is not to be criti- 
cized; it’s the pleasantest work in the 
world. It takes between two and three 
hours, and leaves the columnist nothing 
to do the rest of the day but get ready to 
write the next one. The only drawback 
is that the process of getting ready may 
prove a bit tedious. One may spend the 
better part of ten evenings, for instance, 
reading a book, which is finally boiled 
down to a single column. And for every 
book one thus reads, out of which a col- 
umn can be built, there are a dozen hot 
off the press that provide no stimulation 
or material whatsoever, which, neverthe- 
less, are read hopefully. Therefore, sooner 
or later the budding columnist is likely to 
run out of soap, and to have to rely on 
his experience; and how much has he? 


THe Commentator’s advice to the youth- 
ful would-be columnist is that which 
Punch gave to the man planning matri- 
mony: “Don’t.” At least, don’t plan to be 
a column-writer from scratch. Be a re- 
porter. 

Get around, and see a lot of how people 
live, and listen to what they talk about. 
Then read. Read everything. Read news- 
papers; read the society column, and be- 
come an anarchist; above all, read the ad- 
vertisements, which are written by people 
who know the popular mind. Read books, 
old and new. 

Read on every topic under the sun; you 
never know when your information may 
be useful, and sometimes important. Use 
the radio intelligently; it’s the moron’s de 
light. Above all, keep your health, and 
you wiil despair neither of your country 
nor the human race. 

When you have made a habit of all this, 
and have spent a score of years at it, tell 
the editor you’d like to write a column; 
and he may say, “I’ve been watching your 
daily work. Maybe you can do it. Try 
it for a couple of weeks—doing your regu- 
lar stint at the same time—and see.” 


Murder in the Classroom! 


Tnere was no hint of anything out-of- 
the-ordinary that morning as the class in 
reporting assembled at the University of 
North Dakota. 

I started off the class session rather in- 
formally by telling about an odd dream 
I had had the night before, pertaining to 
the wedding of a former journalism facul- 
ty member. There were a few chuckles 
from the students. I went on to say that 
my wife had looked up the significance 
of weddings in her dream book. 

She had found, I continued, that such 
a dream indicated death, but, I assured 
them, I was very much alive! 


T Hen I called for a set of papers due 
that morning, adding that I planned to 
leave for Fargo to consult a representa- 
tive of Look magazine concerning some 
publicity for the Sigma Delta Chi campus 
show, the Flickertail Follies. My student 
assistant was to take charge of the class. 

In glancing over the papers quickly, 
I noticed one missing—that of Glenn 
Sorlie. There followed a verbal lacing of 
rebuke. His constant failure to turn in 
papers called for a session at the Dean’s 
office and I asked him to leave the room. 

He grumbled something under his 
breath and put on his coat. As he reached 
the door he suddenly wheeled around, 
whipped out a target pistol and with the 
words “Sic semper tyrannus” on his lips, 
he pointed the gun at me and pulled the 
trigger. 


T Here was a terrific report that could 
be heard all over the building. With a ter- 
rified look on my face I crumpled on my 
desk. Maybe a bottle of catsup would 





Arnold F. Cecka, head of the Journal- 
ism Department at the University of North 
Dakota, left, and Glenn Sorlie, journal- 
ism student, examine the gun with which 
Prof. Cecka was “murdered” as a class- 
room journalistic exercise. The incident 
is described in the accompanying article. 





By ARNOLD F. CECKA 


have helped the act, but I was told after- 
wards by my pupils that they had thought 
it “the real McCoy.” 

At least they were fooled for a moment. 
I played dead for perhaps a minute, then 
got up and without a word wrote on the 


blackboard, “Write the story of my mur 
der.” 

About this time a pretty coed in the 
front row fainted. No one was excited 
except me for they all thought it was 
part of the gag. After assuring them it 
was not a part of the original classroom 
stunt, I got assistance and we revived 
her in a few moments. 

This was the very thing that made me 
hesitate in trying the “murder” experi- 
ment on the class. Before our session I 
had contacted the three women in the 
class and, without telling them what 
going to happen, warned them not to be 
surprised at anything that occurred in 
the classroom that day. I wanted to take 
no chances on weak hearts. 

Members of the class were given per 
mission to leave the room one at a time 
if they desired. I made no suggestion as 
why they might want to leave but asked 
that they turn in an account of the “mur- 
der” at the end of the class period. 

My experiment resulted in some un- 
wanted publicity which I tried to hold 
down. The daily paper, The Grand Forks 
Herald, insisted on a story for the eve- 
ning editor. I requested that they play it 
down as I wasn’t sure of public reaction. 


Now as to the papers turned in. I was 
pleased, for despite some inaccuracies, 
the copy was unusual. Several called up 
my wife during the hour to get the names 
of our children and their ages. Some de- 
scribed the type of clothes worn by my 
assassin, the kind of gun, correct ad- 
dresses and background material of the 
parties concerned. (Nearly all mentioned 
the fact that Sorlie was the son of the 
[Concluded on page 8) 
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Martha Cole 


Miss Cole, co-author of the accompany- 
ing article, was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Texas, 1939, and is now a 
graduate student in the Medill School 
of Journalism, Northwestern University. 
She is a staff writer on the Daily 
Northwestern. 


Irs hard enough running a college 
newspaper during peacetime. 

With amazing consistency your cub re- 
porters misspell names, misquote profes- 
sors, turn out reams of editorialized copy 
in illiterate longhand, and hand in stuff 
such as “Jim Green broke his arm near 
the Alpha Chi porch.” 

Then there are publicity chairmen ex- 
pecting a whole issue of cuts and copy 
in exchange for two complimentaries, and 
enough overset each week to print an 
extra 12-page edition, and fraternity 
brothers who delight in employing your 
paper as wrapping for their laundry. 

Wartime, aside from problems of cen- 
sorship, decreased advertising, higher 
production costs, and key men drafted 
from your staff, adds two high-pressure 
salesmen constantly arguing with you 
from either side of your desk. 


One says: “You've got to back the war 
effort with every inch of copy. Bond 
sales, stamp sales, scrap drives, Podunk 
men in the service, deferment programs 
—everything to beat the Axis. If it won't 
help the war effort, leave it out.” 

The other salesman orates: “College 
journalism is an integral part of the edu- 
cational system. Education, like the arts, 
religion, and other universals, cannot con- 
sistently propagate or support war. There- 
fore, student journalists should devote 
their publications to the defense of dem- 
ocracy in other than violent ways. The 
college editor should not turn his institu- 
tion into a munitions factory.” 

To add to his normal troubles, then, the 
college editor finds he must launch and 
maintain his paper on a course which will: 
(1) effectively bolster the war effort; (2) 
afford students a legitimate relief from 
the strains under which they live today; 
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By MARTHA COLE 
and 
BRUCE A. WILSON 


and (3) hold true to the creed of ob- 
jectivity, interpretation, and fair criticism 
expected of an intelligent college journal- 
ist. 


Ar Northwestern University, the Daily 
Northwestern has been working toward 
that balance since several months before 
Pearl Harbor. We have kept one eye on 
reader criticisms and the other on our ex- 
changes. Here are some of the more ef- 
fective means we have found by which 
college paper have lent their weight to 
the war effort. Most of them have been 
employed, generally with success, by the 
Daily: 

1. Every college paper should push a 
continuous war bond and stamp sale, with 
occasional splurges for special drives. 
Full publicity should be given the loca- 





Pusuisinc a balanced col- 
lege paper in wartime isn’t the 
easiest of tasks, the writers of 
this article declare. They then 
present a list of editorial activi- 
ties undertaken by the Daily 
Northwestern at Northwestern 
University in behalf of the war 
effort. Some of these activities 
originated at Northwestern, oth- 
ers were gleaned from ex- 
changes. 

The authors urge that the col- 
lege press continue to devote 
space to college sports, dances 
and other activities not directly 
connected with the war effort as 
a means of preserving editorial 
balance. 








Bruce A. Wilson 


Mr. Wilson, co-author of this article, is 
president of the Northwestern chapter 
of Sigma Delta Chi; president of the Me- 
dill Student Council; former student edi- 
tor of the Summer Northwestern and now 
a staff writer on the Daily Northwestern. 
He expects to be in the armed 
forces soon. 


tion, hours, and receipts of booths on or 
near campus. Competition between 
houses in sales may or may not prove ad 
visable. Stories on how many bonds will 
buy a bomb are always effective, as are 
comments on sales achieved by 
schools of comparable size. In November, 
1942, Daily publicity helped a 14-day Vic- 
tory bond-stamp drive raise $36,000, 14 
times the original goal. 

2. A scrap drive is a natural. Every 
mechanistic department probably has a 
room full of worn-out or obsolete equip- 
ment, and most campuses have a mem 
orial cannon, or an iron fence that really 
isn’t needed. Students have coat hangers, 
old keys, broken alarm clocks, and sur- 
plus wastebaskets. Some fraternities have 
been known to donate their trophy col 
lections. 

A note of caution on drives: plan you 
publicity in advance to avoid too much 
flag waving and repetition. Each succeed- 
ing story should lead off with a legiti 
mate news peg—a splurge of bond sell- 
ing by a particular booth, an interesting 
scrap relic donated by some department, 
or an official blessing offered by an ad 
ministrative official. Legitimate news can 
be made the most effective 
publicity. 

3. Men (and women) from your college 
who are now in the services. Print all the 
promotions and honors, addresses, and in 
teresting letters from your boys you can 
get, making sure, of course, that you don’t 
violate censorship regulations. The Daily 
recently ran a list of more than 800 former 
Northwestern men in the armed forces, 
giving their rank, unit, and location. Stu- 
dents were encouraged to write their 
former classmates by an offer of free V- 
mail forms obtainable at the Daily offices. 


other 


means ol 








Your addresses and other strategic in- 
formation may be approved by the Bu- 
reau of Censorship office in Washington 
or by any regional Army or Navy public 
relations office. You may write, phone, 
or telegraph them. They know you're 
running a newspaper, not an annual, and 
they’ll rush their okay or warning as soon 
as possible. 

4. Few college papers ran too much on 
qualifications and opportunities in the en- 
listed reserve programs, while they were 
open. Most papers ran far too much re- 
peating rumors, speculation, and “usually 
reliable sources” on when these reservists 
would be called up. 

It should be inserted that most metro- 
politan papers set a bad example. Mili- 
tary or government releases, such as the 
joint statement issued in December by 
War Secretary Henry L. Simson and Navy 
Secretary Frank Knox, are official; every- 
thing else is not. 

5. You can’t give too much intelligent 
publicity to the campus air raid defense 
set-up. Your paper is the best, and prob- 
ably the only, means of telling each indi- 
vidual student where he should go, what 
he should do, and why, when the sirens 
start blowing. 

6. Make sure your reporters have tap- 
ped all legitimate new sources in such 
agencies as the student war committee, 
faculty war committee, departments offer- 
ing special war courses, Red Cross, 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., and groups plan- 
ning for the post-war future. 

7. Every sizable college faculty in- 
cludes specialists at or near the top in 
their fields. Most of them, barring mis- 
quotation or secret research, will be hap- 
py to give you interviews explaining ab- 
normal conditions such as the need for 
rationing, and interpreting news events 
and trends. 


Te Summer Northwestern this year 
published a special supplement, “After 
the Sword,” in which 36 faculty members 
told what they thought their fields would 
be like after the war. 

8. There is good copy in every military 
or naval unit taking specialized training 
on your campus, providing the com- 
mander okeys it. Don’t invite the boys 
to dances and athletic events until you 
have the approval of the military, the 
school, and the athletic department or 
group sponsoring the event. 

9. You may have a first-rate war staff 
in the form of your editors and writers 
who have gone into the services. De- 
tailed, first-hand accounts of training 
periods and actual fighting, always, of 
course, approved by the censor, can do 
more than anything else to bring the war 
home to your campus. 

10. A column on what other schools are 
contributing to the war effort may pro- 
vide some stimulation and good ideas. 

11. Don’t forget the women—this is as 
much their war as it is the men’s. Give 
full credit to the coeds who help push 
the drives, fill their house parties with 
servicemen, take specialized training to 
free men for active service, and join the 
WAACS and WAVES. 


So much for helping the war effort. To 
maintain a sane balance in your columns: 

1. Use your head. Don’t let either of 
those high-pressure salesmen talk you off 
your feet. If you feel your paper is ultra- 
warrish, or not enough so, talk it over 
with your editors and advisors, and try 
to swing it back on keel. 

2. Remember the men on your campus 
have several years of toughening, drilling, 
patroling, and fighting ahead of them. 
Right now, in their last few months of 
civilian life, they’d like a little something 
besides the war. They’re still in college, 
and college to them means football, 
dances, bull sessions, coke dates, and 
somebody pushing a dog onto a lecture 
platform. Don’t pass up all your Joe Col- 
lege copy for war news. 

3. Criticize the war effort— campus, 
community, national—if the criticism is 
intelligent. “Don’t destroy what you're 
fighting to preserve” by banning all criti- 
cism, but remember that the press “in- 
herits an obligation for every right.” 


T Hen, a few miscellaneous suggestions: 
Decreased advertising probably will 
mean smaller and/or fewer issues—an ex- 
cellent opportunity to insist on economical 
and accurate writing from your staff. 

Less revenue also means fewer pictures. 
Get the most out of your photo budget 
by shooting more action pictures and 
fewer bust shots. 

Have your circulation manager arrange 
to mail copies of your paper wherever 
your former students are stationed. Some 
papers facilitate this by condensing cam- 
pus news into a miniature paper which 
can be torn out of the larger one. 

If you’re in doubt as to the stability of 
your balance between war and non-war 
news, try a scientifically distributed read- 
er-interest survey. The Daily made sev- 
eral important changes as a result of a 
survey conducted in December among 700 
student readers. 

Finally, don’t be afraid to train women 
for key positions on your staff. For a few 
years, at least, the girl reporter is going 
to come into her own. 


Murder in the Classroom 


[Concluded from page 6] 


late North Dakota governor, A. G. 
Sorlie.) 

Few worked in the significance of the 
dream. A good share of the class also 
got Sorlie’s words just before he fired. 
Only one connected them with John 
Wilkes Booth’s slaying of Abraham Lin- 
coln. 

Here are two effective leads used: 

“Death wrote ‘30’ to the life of Arnold 
F. Cecka, University journalism instruc- 
tor, shortly before noon this morning 
when he was instantly killed in a Merri- 
field hall classroom by a disgruntled stu- 
dent whom he had ordered from the 
class”; and “Murder came to the Uni- 
versity campus Friday morning in the 
wake of a strange story of fate, when 
Arnold F. Cecka, journalism department 
head, was killed by an angry student, 
Glenn Sorlie, son of the late A. G. Sorlie, 
formerly governor of North Dakota.” 

One used a Hearstlike touch when he 
stated: “ .... As an aftermath to the 
killing, Miss Flora McKay fainted beside 
the pool of blood where Mr. Cecka lay 
dead at his desk.” 

Another student was very cool about 
the matter and ended his story in this 
manner: “Journalism classes for the next 
week were postponed. This is the second 
loss to the department in a month, Melvin 
Ruder, assistant professor, having left in 
February to join the publicity depart- 
ment of Westinghouse Electric Company.” 
Headlines were not required but one pa- 
per was labeled “Good-Bye, Mr. Chips.” 


T Here were few inaccuracies and dis- 
crepancies of course but far less than I 
had expected. Among errors were names 
of my children, color of Sorlie’s clothes 
and the make of his car among others. 
The whole stunt was carefully planned 
between Sorlie and me. For instance, 
without the details beforehand there 


could have been very little purpose of 
the episode, but caught unawares the 
class was called upon not only to re- 
member the actual shooting but all that 
had gone on before. 

Students had the problem of emphasiz- 
ing the shooting and subordinating other 
facts, tying up other significant ones such 
as the dream, organizing facts in a limited 
time, gathering all the background pos- 
sible in the little time available and mak- 
ing use of their imaginations to some ex- 
tent. 

I can’t help but feel that it was the most 
profitable classroom session in the course. 
It was a true test of my cub reporters in 
action on a spot story—really unexpected. 
I am thankful the only “blank” we drew 
(luckily for me) was the one from Sorlie’s 
gun! 


ACCORDING TO— 








“Since I’ve been in radio a good many 
years, it (THe Quit) is the only mag- 
azine that keeps me in touch with 
what goes on in the newspaper busi- 
ness and I really feel that I’m being 
kept fairly well up-to-date by its ar- 
ticles. Again, thanks for a swell mag.” 
—Don Tuompson, NBC Production 
Dept., San Francisco, Calif. 
* 
“T've liked your wartime reporting 
articles immensely.”—Pror. CHARLES 
E. Rocers, Head, Department of Tech- 
nical Journalism, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. 
* 

“I would like to compliment you on 
recent issues of THe QumILL.”—BAsIL 
Brewer, Publisher, New Bedford 
(Mass.) Standard-Times and Morn 
ing Mercury. 
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Poorly Directed and Dud Questions Often Explain Why 


Scribes ‘Miss the Boat’ 
Interviewing Navy Men 


By LIEUT. ASHLEY HALSEY, JR., USNR 





Lieut. Ashley Halsey, Jr., USNR 


(Opinions expressed in this article 
are those of the writer. They should 
not be construed as reflecting the 
views of the Navy Department in any 
respect.) 


Lers play “suppose” for a moment... . 


Suppose a group of sports writers gath- 
ered around Connie Mack for an inter- 
view. At the outset, one said uncertainly: 
“Now, let’s see, Mr. McGillicuddy, in 
baseball there are nine players, or is it 
eleven? And what do they call the play- 
ing field, not a ruby—oh, yes, a diamond.” 

Or suppose that some political reporters 
assembled to interview the new Speaker 
of the House, and began by asking: “The 
House is the upper chamber, above the 
Senate, isn’t it? And is it the House 
members or the Senators who are elected 
by State Legislatures?” 


UnruinkaB_e? Of course it is. No 
sane newspaper would send such igno- 
ramuses to cover important fields like 
sports or politics. 

But the naval equivalents of such woe- 
fully elementary questions have been 
asked more than once in press interviews 
with officers and men just back from 
war zones. 

Not infrequently, reporters dumfound 
veteran Navy men by their unfamiliarity 
with simple facts which should have been 
gleaned from Jane’s Fighting Ships, 
James Fahey’s cheaper and more compact 
booklet or any of a dozen good naval his- 
tories. 

The Navy men usually react in one or 
two ways. They go into long, patient, pri- 
mary-grade explanations of ships and 
seafaring instead of giving newsworthy 
interviews. Or they shut up like clams. 

Neither result is what the newspapers 
want or what the Navy men themselves 
would have. 
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Outside of Washington, New York, and 
a few other major news cities with high- 
ly trained reporters, however, this situa- 
tion seems to occur often enough to war- 
rant some consideration. 


Once when the Secretary of the Navy 
gave an interview away from Washing- 
ton, the first question popped at him by 
a local girl reporter was: “Mr. Secretary, 
what war material is most needed by our 
men overseas?” 

The Secretary paused, obviously in 
doubt as to whether the question was 
asked seriously. Seeing that it was, he 
replied with all courtesy and kindliness: 
“My dear young lady, I think the enemy 
would like to know that much more than 
you would. And I doubt that your editors 
would publish the answer if I gave it, 
which I shan’t. Now ask me something 
else.” The next several questions were 
just as obviously impossible to answer. 

Capt. E. J. (Mike) Moran of the 
famed light cruiser Boise, which sank 
five Jap ships and helped to sink a sixth, 
spent a sizeable part of his first interview 
on his return from the Pacific explaining 
that the difference between light and 
heavy cruisers had nothing to do with 
their tonnage. 

Several reporters were amazed to learn 
that the light cruiser Boise was measur- 
ably longer and some tons heavier than 


heavy cruisers such as the USS San 
Francisco. It was necessary to explain 
that the “light” and “heavy” referred to 
guns, the Boise’s main battery being six 
inchers where a heavy cruiser’s are eight 
inchers. 

One nimble newspaper statistician 
thereupon figured that each of the Boise's 
guns packed three-fourths of the wallop 
of a heavy cruiser’s. Actually, an eight 
inch shell is more than twice the weight 
of a six-inch, as any copy of Jane’s in a 
public library will reveal. 


Tue initial flight of America’s first am 
phibian glider, at the Naval Aircraft 
Factory in the Philadelphia Navy Yard, 
went off smoothly in the air and in print 
But one newspaper as an added touch 
pointed out that the glider, able to land 
on water or land, would be marvelous 
for extricating surrounded armies in posi 
tions like the German army on the Don 
at Stalingrad. Net effect: A keynote 
reminiscent of Bataan, Corregidor, re 
treat and defeat. Actually, the glider 
was designed by fliers thinking in terms 
of attack and victory, as well-versed war 
editors deduced. 

It would be unfair, however, to be criti- 
cal of individual reporters in such cases. 
For the most part, they are competent 
workmen on everyday feature stories, 

[Continued on page 12 | 





As former press officer of the Fourth Naval District and as 
head of the Press and Photographic Sections of the Navy's Dis- 
trict Public Relations Office at Philadelphia since last Septem- 
ber, Lieut. Ashley Halsey, Jr.. USNR, has been present on 
numerous occasions when newspapermen and Navy men 
were brought together for the purposes of interviews or news 


releases. 


The results, as he observes in the accompanying article 
which has as its purpose the bettering of understanding at such 
meetings, frequently have left much to be desired both by 


newspapers and the Navy. 


Lieut. Halsey, a distant cousin of fighting Admiral Halsey 
of the South Pacific, is a native of Charleston, S. C. He was 
graduated from the University of South Carolina School of 
Journalism in 1930 after a term as president of the now defunct 
chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalistic fraternity, 
there. He was the South Carolina delegate to the national con- 
vention of SDX at the University of Missouri in 1929. 

Following graduation, he worked for various South Carolina 
newspapers, the Associated Press and the Philadelphia Record 
before being commissioned by the Navy. 
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A Behind-the-Headlines Account of What Happened in Newspaj 


Pe, ea 


When Hell 


Broke Loose 
Over 


Hawaii! 


By Harry J. Lambeth 


I; HAS been more than a year now 
since the foundations of peace were 
crumpled by Japanese bombs and pocket 
submarines at Pearl Harbor. With the ex- 
ception of a few stores which still have 
their windows plastered with strips of 
mucilaged paper, Sunday morning, Dec. 
7, 1941, would be left to be recalled in 
history books and war reports. 

What happened that morning? You’ve 
read it in the Roberts’ report, heard it 
from Col. Frank Knox, President Roose- 
velt and the OWL. But what happened on 
the city desk, which that morning awak- 
ened to find World War II had started 
right in its own front yard, is another 
story. 


THe Dec. 7 edition of the Honolulu 
Advertiser, Honolulu’s morning daily and 
the only Sunday paper, was put to bed 
hours before hell broke loose at 7:55 
a.m. The Advertiser’s press had a break- 
down the night before, and it was decided 
to repair it on Sunday to be ready for 
Monday’s paper. 

Who ever thought the biggest day in 
the history of Hawaii was going to dawn 
a few hours later? The mechanical diffi- 
culty was not sabotage, but just one of 
those things. 

While Honolulu residents were brush- 
ing the last bit of Saturday night’s ‘round 
the island party from their eyes, Riley H. 
Allen, editor of the city’s other daily, the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin, an afternoon pub- 
lication, was in his office at 7:45 a. m. fin- 
ishing the week’s correspondence with the 
help of his secretary, Mrs. Winifred Mc- 
Combs. 





Pictured at the copy desk of the Honolulu Star-Bulletin are the editors who directed the 


7. 1941. From left to right are: Edwin Salema, of the news room, handing copy to Ma 


This habit of working Sunday mornings 
gave Editor Allen the opportunity to get 
a running start on the biggest story of 
the century and on headlines that rocked 
the nation. 

The plant was deserted, the press was 
quiet, the editorial room was empty, and 
not a reporter was in miles of the office. 


As Allen started dictating at about 
7:52 a. m., he vaguely heard the boom- 
ing of distant guns. But anti-aircraft prac- 
tice was frequent in Honolulu then— 
though not usually on Sunday. 

Then, 50 yards from his office, there was 
a high-shrieking crescendo, a sharp crash 
and immediately a detonation. Mentally 
cursing some careless marksman of the 
air, Allen thought a practice bomb had 
gone astray from a U. S. plane. 

He jumped to his office window, saw 
people running on the streets, then dashed 
down one flight of stairs, and hurried 
over to the building of Lewers & Cooke, 
a large hardware concern. 

It was the third story. A wide, gaping 
hole near the top of the wall was pouring 
out smoke. 

Allen looked up in time to see fighter 
planes black against the sky. They are 
certainly not American craft, he thought, 
as the planes streamed in long arrowy 
V’s toward Pearl Harbor. 


He ran back to his office, turned on the 
radio and heard the station announcer 
calling urgently, “Take shelter—take 
shelter—this is an air raid—this is an 
enemy raid—this is no practice!” 

A police car screeched to a siop at the 


and City Editor Howard D. Case. 


front door of the Star-Bulletin office. John S 
Coonley, resident manager of the office of N. W. 
Ayer & Son, national advertising agency, and a 
volunteer member of the provisional police, a 
wartime emergency organization, shouted to 
Allen: 

“This is it! The Japs are bombing Pearl Har- 
bor!” 

Allen spoke quietly to the youth at the Star 
Bulletin’s central telephone switchboard. The boy 
had just come on duty. 

“Here’s an emergency call list. Call every 
number, and tell every man to get here as fast 
as he can.” 


PreparaTIONs for a war extra had been 
ready for weeks. In the composing room, there 
were even headlines written in advance—though 
none told exactly the story that, not long after, 
bannered the first extra of the day. 

The first two men to be reached by telephone 
were Vern Hinkley, managing editor, and How- 
ard D. Case, city editor. 

Allen said: 

“Come down here as quick as you can. There's 
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More than a year has passed since that fa 
Jap airmen struck treacherously at Pear?Harb: 
ment's official representatives in Washingto: 
some peaceful solution of difficulties between 

There have been various accounts of what 
the toll of men and ships; tales of heroism bey 
and for the interesting behind-the-scenes accc 
of what happened in Honolulu newspaper c 


infamy. 
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wspaper Circles on Dec. 7 


fonoluly Star-Bulletin: EXTRA 


=e &2 1 eet HONOLULU, TERRITORY OF Hawai U i A. tuNDaY y bacimore 7 1) 4 Peees 


| SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 7.— Pres- 
ident Roosevelt announced this 
an morning that Japanese planes had 
gw attacked Manila and Pearl Harbor. 


SIX KNOWN DEAD, 21 INJURED, AT EMERGENCY HOSPITAL 
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reported 
ortho: on ertempt hed been 


directed the reporting of the news that rocked the nation Dec. 
copy to Managing Editor Vern Hinkley; Editor Riley H. Allen 
rd D. Case. 


something doing at Pearl Harbor. I don’t know 
what it is, but it’s an attack of some kind.” 

Almost the complete editorial staff of 18 re- 
porters was reached and some were at the office 
in ten minutes. The shop men and circulation 
men were called too. 

Allen, Hinkley and Case went to work. All 
took turns sitting in the “slot” directing activities, 
and seeing that all key news spots were covered. 

Reporters were assigned to the emergency hos- 
pital, Army headquarters, the police station, the 
office of naval intelligence, the City Hall, the 
National Guard armory, Iolani Palace (the terri- 
torial legislative building for Hawaii) and other 
key information centers. 

Four men were kept in the office to do noth- 
ing but answer phones, and take stories from 
reporters, who were busy checking more false 
reports than a cub on a police beat being hood- 
winked into a wild goose chase by playful “cop- 


” 


pers. 


By 9 a. m. the first extra could have gone on 
the street, but the editors insisted on double- 
checking every item. They declined to announce 





ice that fateful day in December, 1941, when 
ear¥Harbor at the same instant their govern- 
Vashington were pretending to be seeking 
s between Japan and the United States. 

ts of what happened in the way of damage: 
roism beyond measure. Here, for the record 
-enes account that it is, we present the story 
wspaper circles that day which will live in 
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This is the first extra published by the Honolulu Star-Bulletin on fateful 


Dec. 7, 1941. 


Street sales soared to 50,000, equal to the normal 


daily circulation at that date. 


that Japanese were doing the bombing 
until it was officially confirmed. (There 
was at first a report that Germans were 
doing it from a raider.) 

Eight pages were hurriedly put to- 
gether with screaming 34- and 21-inch 
headlines. The first extra even carried a 
two-column 140-word editorial set in 
heavy boldface type announcing the war 
and telling the world that Americans 
everywhere accepted the challenge. 

The first extra blasted the news: 


WAR! 
OAHU BOMBED BY 
JAPANESE PLANES 


It carried announcements to all defense 
workers, Army and Navy personnel to 
report to work or to their stations. The 
Army ordered all civilians off the streets, 
not to use telephones, and announced 
that all schools were closed until further 
notice. Each one of these stories was 
worth an extra edition in itself, but all 
had to fit in the first extra. 


Tue Star-Bulletin’s city room was a 
beehive of activity, papers flying every 
which way, orders being barked to re- 
porters, heads written and copy read 
at feverish paces. It was publication a la 
Hollywood. The war had hit the city 
desk right in its own front yard. 


By 12:30 p. m. the second extra was 
out. 
DEATHS OVER 400 ON 


OAHU, LATEST REPORT 


A streamer across pages two and three 
read: 


CITY ROCKS TO BLASTS 
AS JAPANESE DROP BOMBS 


The second extra carried a casualty 
list, four pictures of blasted buildings and 
bomb craters, a call for blood donors, 
news that blackout and censorship was 
to begin immediately, and that all sam 
pans (Japanese fishing boats) were to be 
detained. 

At 3 p. m., the third extra was off the 
press. Its banner told of martial law: 


MARTIAL LAW DECLARED; 
DEATHS ARE MOUNTING 


“Fleet Here Moves To Sea,” 
another headline. 

“Army authorities reported to police at 
1:10 p. m. today that parachute troops 
wearing blue uniforms and red shields 
have landed,” was the lead of one story 
Later the story proved to be inaccurate. 
No parachute troops were landed by the 
Japanese. 

Circulation soared to an all-time high 
for street sales—50,000. There were no 


read 
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home deliveries. The normal daily cir- 
culation then averaged about 50,000 in- 
cluding all home deliveries and mail sub- 
scriptions. 


As the afternoon wore on, its pressure, 
excitement and false reports increased. 

The climax for one staff member came 
with her collapse into the arms of Manag- 
ing Editor Hinkley. Mrs. Betty Mac- 
Donald, society editor and feature writer, 
spent most of the morning at the emer- 
gency hospital coolly checking rumors 
and getting an accurate casualty list. 

On her return to the office, two excited 
motorists collided, and bodies went flying 
out of the automobiles on to the pave- 
ment. The day’s excitement, plus this 
last incident happening in front of her 
own car, caused her to faint when she 
reached the city desk. 

The police radio added to the swelling 
tide of rumors with reports of suspicious 
men, Japanese with radio sets sending 
Japanese messages and parachutists drop- 
ping at various points. But it wasn’t the 
police themselves starting stories, it was 
the public. The police spread the informa- 
tion, however, in radio instructions to in- 
vestigate the rumors. 

A “saboteur in Waikiki” turned out to 
be a resident who had picked Sunday to 
move, and was in the process of trans- 
ferring his possessions. 


Tue excitement didn’t stop with the 
close of the day. The night brought more 
terrified calls, which the Star-Bulletin’s 
newsmen were incessantly trying to 
check. 

Transmission boxes on telephone poles 
cast a shadow in the moonlight. Sus- 
picious and jittery citizens decided they 
were Japanese saboteurs, and telephone 
poles became targets for angry Honolu- 
lans with dresser drawer pistols. 

At 7:12 p. m. Dec. 7, a report of a 
second bombing of Pearl Harbor with a 
fierce barrage of spurting anti-aircraft 
fire was given to police. The police radio 
instructed, “All cars turn off your lights. 
Pearl Harbor is being bombed again.” The 
bombing later developed to be two or 
three shells fired during the morning 
which did not explode. 

Even the police radio dispatcher was 
excited. Concerning blackout violators, 
he told police officers, “Do not give them 
a break. If you cannot turn the light off, 
shoot it out.” This was done. 

False reports and unusual calls con- 
tinued throughout the night. At 11:55 
p. m. the police radio announced that a 
fire warden had “blackjacked a snooper.” 
Japanese, flashing lights, were as numer- 
ous to scared civilians as fireflies. 


Ar 4:27 a. m., the following morning, 
all cars were asked to be on the lookout 
for a motorcycle driver going through the 
streets yelling, 

“Wake up, everybody. Wake up.” 

He suddenly vanished. 

The Advertiser woiked on its press, 
but was not ready in time for the usual 
Monday morning ecition. The Star-Bul- 
letin came to their aid, and printed the 
Dec. 8 morning edition on the Star-Bul- 
letin press. 





Harry J. Lambeth 





Mi. LAMBETH, author of the ac- 
companying article telling of newspaper 
activities in Honolulu on a day that his- 
tory was made, is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Class of 1940, where he 
became a member of Sigma Delta Chi, 
professional journalistic fraternity. 

Before and after graduation he worked 
as a reporter on the staff of the Chicago 
City News Bureau. His home is in 
Chicago. 

Enlisting in the Naval Reserve, he sub- 
sequently was called to active duty and 
ordered to Hawaii. He is now stationed in 
Honolulu. His account of what happened 
in a journalistic way Dec. 7, 1941, was 
obtained from the files of the Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin, from chats with reporters 
who covered the many angles of the story 
and from the desk men and editors who 
directed their activities and handled their 
copy. 





Physically, the aftermath of the seventh 
is gone, but rigid martial law, censorship, 
blackout and curfew still existed as this 
article was written. 

Dec. 7 was a busy day for anyone who 
carried a press card in Hawaii. Even now, 
just ask City Editor Howard Case about 
“the seventh”, and he replies, while wav- 
ing his questioner away, 

“Don’t talk about that—it was a mad- 
house!” 





CHANCELLOR Ray LyMaAn Wisvr, of Stan- 
ford University, has announced the estab- 
lishment of the Melville Jacoby Fellow- 
ship to be awarded annually to a Stan- 
ford graduate student in journalism who 
will specialize in problems of the Orient. 
The funds in support of the fellowship 
were the gift of relatives of the late Mel- 
ville Jacoby, Far Eastern bureau head of 
Time-Life, a Stanford graduate, and mem- 
ber of Sigma Delta Chi, who lost his life 
in an airplane accident in Australia last 
April. 


Scribes Miss Boat 


[Continued from page 9 | 


police beats, political or other routine 
fields who are suddenly turned loose on 
something different. Often they are sub- 
stitutes striving hard to fill the shoes of 
men with the armed forces. Always they 
are conscientious, quick to catch on, fast 
to overcome early false starts. 

The editors have a plausible alibi, too. 
No one can expect them to have trained 
enough war reporters for a global war 
in peacetime, when the nearest conflicts 
were in Ethiopia and China and the busi- 
ness office wouldn’t stand for fancy travel 
expenses. The relatively few trained and 
seasoned war correspondents were vir- 
tually all rushed to world fronts far from 
their home offices, as was proper. 


Wauar really happened, then, appears 
to be that many fair-sized dailies got 
caught without well-drilled war reporters 
on their home office staffs. Where a paper 
did have a good man, often he was so 
good that he stepped into an officer’s 
uniform and the paper found itself left 
without a handy substitute. 

Some consequences of this situation: 

1. The problems of voluntary censor- 
ship are aggravated by reporters who 
can’t recognize military secrets, just as 
the problem of avoiding libel is increased 
by reporters who can’t tell libel when 
they encounter it. 

2. Newspapers often fail to get the most 
news possible from service men on leave 
in their communities because of inept 
questioning and lack of general back- 
ground information. 

3. Some service men are likely to be 
left with the impression that the great 
American press doesn’t know what the 
score is—or worse, isn’t interested. Any 
good workman appreciates an under- 
standing interest in his work, and so does 
any good service man in his service. 


THERE are several ready solutions, al- 
though perhaps not perfect ones. 

The first, and probably the best where 
it can be done, is for newspapers to hire 
as their local war reporters service men 
who are invalided home from the battle 
zones. Such veterans with a smattering 
or more than a smattering of newspaper 
experience should not be hard to find 
as the war continues. A recent article in 
Editor & Publisher cited the relatively 
high percentage of working newspaper- 
men who have entered the armed forces. 

For the duration, it is a safe bet that 
editors will find soldiers, sailors, Marines 
and Coast Guardsmen readier to discuss 
their experiences with former comrades 
in arms than with tyros at war report- 
ing. It is also a safe bet that veterans 
who have staked their lives repeatedly 
upon the inviolability of military secrets 
will be alert to see that no information 
which might help the enemy leaks out in 
their writings. 

After the war, the veterans with news- 
paper experience or ability should be able 
to make the transition to peacetime duties 
as easily as the rest of the staffs. Any 
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who are unable to do so at least will have 
helped both the newspapers and them- 
selves by their work for the duration. 


Anoruer possible solution is for all 
newspapers interested in developing lo- 
cal aspects of war news to train at least 
one, and preferably two or three of their 
reporters in war reporting. 

A prescribed course of reading is not 
hard to outline. A reporter could do 
prodigies simply with the Office of Cen- 
sorship code, the Bluejackets Manual, the 
Army trainees manual, a file of Life 
magazine articles on weapons from small 
arms to tanks and battleships, and a copy 
of Jane’s or Fahey’s. 

Total cost of these publications, except- 
ing Jane’s, would run under five dollars. 
For “post-graduate” study, there are 
many good war books and some bad ones. 
Regular reading of columns like Hanson 
Baldwin’s, in the Sunday New York 
Times, would aid in building up general 
military knowledge and background. 

In developing local war reporters, a 
newspaper might find it doubly advan- 
tageous to employ veterans of World War 
I where no veterans of the current con- 
flict are available. While times and tac- 
tics have changed, the men of 1917-18 
know war and probably could do better 
jobs than lifetime civilians starting from 
scratch. Then, too, most of the veterans 
are in the older age brackets—a consid- 
eration when the draft is steadily snatch- 
ing younger men. 

At any rate, the nation’s dailies, and 
weeklies, too, would do well to prepare 
to handle more local war news and to 
handle it expertly. 


Soon there will be a man in uniform 
for every dozen Americans in mufti. 
There'll be no local news more important 
than the story that Johnny Jones—mil- 
lions of him—tells when he comes home 
on leave. 

To Johnny’s mother and dad—those 
other millions—it may well be the big- 
gest story the local newspaper ever car- 
ries. Their son a hero, at least in his 
parents’ eyes! 

The press can make or break itself in 
countless homes by the way that it treats 
such news. It can give movale on the 
home front and on the battle fronts a 
tremendous boost or a sad letdown. It 
can strengthen its system of voluntary 
censorship, or it can sap it. 

It’s up to you, Mr. Editor. 





Forrest W. CLaucH (Southern Methodist 
34) and Mrs. Claugh are the parents of 
a daughter, Susan Melinda, born Feb. 6 
in Fort Worth, Texas. Claugh is traffic 
manager of KFJZ-Texas State Network, 
with offices at 1201 W. Lancaster, Fort 
Worth. 


Don McCartuy (North Dakota 32), tele- 
graph editor of the Billings (Mont.) Ga- 
zette, has joined the staff of the Omaha 
World Herald. 


Jay Wetts (Southern Methodist Profes- 
sional 39) has resigned as public rela- 
tions director for the Texas Chain Store 
Association and returned to the Dallas 
bureau of United Press as night manager. 
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THE WRITE OF WAY 





By William A. Rutledge III 


Books in West 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


Aerican journalism may undergo 
a change—dividing its heavy concentra- 
tion in the East with the Far West. At 
least that is the interpretative prediction 
placed upon the new royalty book pub- 
lishing venture which has been launched 
in Hollywood. 

A good man books are published each 
year out here but by printers who con- 
tract only for the actual production, leav- 
ing the financing, distribution, and selling 
upon the author. The result has been 
that there is little book publishing for the 
general public, except by an occasional 
well-to-do author of a manuscript which 
he can’t peddle elsewhere. 

The books published under such a basis 
are almost entirely volumes for which 
there is a pre-assured market, such as 
technical, educational, and religious books. 
Last year the State of California began 
publishing its own school textbooks. 


Wresr COAST book publishing has had 
a very bad record. Too many in the 
past have dickered for manuscripts from 
authors, collected high fees, and shoved 
the publication costs off on the author— 
and some very flagrant cases have devel 
oped. It has always been my contention 
that if an author is determined to go to 
press, and can’t interest a publisher on a 
royalty basis, that he should seek out a 
printer. 

In past years, Pacific Coast book pub- 
lishing has been heavily handicapped by 
high shipping rates. A volume with a 
prospective national sale could be pub- 
lished and distributed with considerably 
more profit in the East. The new low 
rates for books is the stimulus which en- 
courages the hope that book publishing 
on a royalty basis can be shouldered suc- 
cessfully in the West. The revised postal 
regulations not only reduce the rates for 
books but also eliminate the zone charges, 
which makes it possible to send a volume 
as cheaply 3,000 miles within the U. S. 
and possessions as it does to send it ten 
miles. 

The situation has existed in the writing 
strata of America wherein the majority of 
the authors lived on the Pacific Coast; 
while the preponderance of the readers 
lived on the East Coast and in the Mid- 
dlewest. The prospective change will 
bring the production facilities in the same 
area as the creative writing personnel. 


T uREE weeks before the release date 
of its first volume, Murray & Gee, just a 
medium-sized printing plant in the center 
of Hollywood, announced that the first 
edition of its first royalty book was sold 
out. 

The first volume is “A Dozen and One,” 


described in the company’s prospectus as 
a collection of 13 close-ups of well-known 
personalities. It is authored by Jim 
Tully. A close second will be “Why Write 
a Novel?” by Jack Woodford, who has 
written a number of successful volumes 
for would-be writers, “Trial and Error” 
topping them all. 

Third on the list is “At Long Last” 
by Rev. R. Anderson Jardine, the vicar 
who married the Duke of Windsor and 
“Wally,” the former Mrs. Wallis War 
field Simpson. The book is hailed as a 
“tell all” of a supposed “inside story” 
of the romance, which cost the Duke the 
throne. 

Vice President Theodore DuBois, a 
former newspaperman, asserts, “We will 
have a rather modest list for some time 
to come and at first we must confine our 
selves to publishing books of established 
authors. Of course the real thrill of the 
book publishing business is discovering 
writers. But until we can afford that kind 
of a gamble we will confine ourselves to 
lists of about five or six “names” writers 
and perhaps one “experiment.” 

Denson W. Gee, president of the firm, 
is also president of the Adventurers Club 
R. E. Rasmus, who played left end for 
U.C.L.A. for three years holds down the 
secretary-treasurer’s job. The firm has 
been in the printing business for 25 years 
and is well rated. 


Any SDX’ers who might be interested 
in corresponding with them on publica 
tion possibilities can make a note of their 
address: 1742 Highland Ave., Hollywood, 
Calif. 

Several editors of eastern book pub 
lishing houses make a trip here at least 
once a year to confer with authors in this 
locale. The vice president of one of the 
largest New York firms is a permanent 
resident of Los Angeles. 

The Murray & Gee venture does not 
offer any threat to eastern book houses 
but it may be a straw in the wind. 

See you next month! 





If You’re in Uniform— 


You are participating in the mighti- 
est experience of the American people. 
... There’s a ready market for sig- 
nificant articles and stories by and 
about the armed forces. . . . Your 
service to your country and the Allied 
cause may be your opportunity to 
establish yourself as a_ successful 
writer. 


Whatever assistance you may need 
in editing, marketing, or just plain 
counsel in realizing on these possi- 
bilities may be had from Bill Rutledge, 
6877 Yeager Place, Hollywood, Calif. 
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Industry and the Press 


[Concluded from page 4] 


ferences and making yourself available 
build up support, just check back in your 
thinking to the frank press conferences 
held by the best public relations man the 
world has ever known—the President of 
the United States. 


Ir YOU think this is going to be difficult 
for you, a busy, hard-working industrial 
executive, remember that the newspaper 
and radio men never have any difficulty 

any time of the day or night—in reach- 
ing a spokesman for a labor organization 
or a government bureaucrat. 

The labor organization and the gov- 
ernment agencies have studied the psy- 
chology of the press. They know, for ex- 
ample, that if they break something Sun- 
day night at 9 o’clock which is damaging 
to your interest or derogatory to your 
reputation that the chances are a hun- 
dred to one you cannot be reached for a 
rebuttal statement or denial. 

They know, as they did in a case a year 
ago in which my own organization was 
indicted, that if the charge is made at 
5:30 p. m., on a summer Friday afternoon 
that the chances are no one in authority 
can be reached until Monday morning. 
That’s where we fooled them—we an- 
swered them at 5:55. 

Probably some of you are thinking 
“Irwin’s theory is swell, but Irwin has 
never been burned by misquotation, by 
careless reporter's misinterpretation of 
the thought of a story, by an antagonistic 
headline writer, inflaming of public opin- 
ion during a dispute by a left-wing edi- 
torial writer.” 

Those with such thoughts are correct. 
I have been through strikes, I have been 
through indictments and I have been 
through almost everything any industrial 
executive who has represented two im- 
portant and worldwide companies in this 
last eventful decade can go through, and 
I can honestly say that neither my com- 
pany nor I have ever been seriously mis- 
quoted, seriously misinterpreted or seri- 
ously attacked on editorial pages—unless 
we really deserved it. 

This old myth that newspapermen are 
Communists, or Leftists to be moderate 
in our description, and therefore as a 
group are out to knife the industrialists 
just because the industrialist is an in- 
dustrialist, is pure poppycock. 


W rn very few minor exceptions, no 
industrialist ever has been burned whose 
hands were clean, whose relations with 
his employes were sincere—even though 
he might be currently involved in a labor 
dispute, who was honest in his dealings 
with his customers—even though he 
might be currently indicted for alleged 
price fixing, and who made himself avail- 
able immediately to the representatives 
of the press and radio and talked with 
them frankly and factually. 

Fire departments and police depart- 


ments don’t go out to lunch or work an 
8,10 or 12-hour day and shut off the switch- 
board and go home for the night and hope 
that nothing happens. Neither should 
executives of corporations. 

If something breaks involving you, let’s 
say at lunch or at midnight, the news- 
papers or radio news commentators in- 
volved cannot wait until you come back 
from lunch or until you are back in your 
office the next morning. Their job is to 
supply the public with information. 

If they can reach you or your author- 
ized spokesman for factual information 
and not dodging, confusing comment, your 
side will at least be printed and in many 
cases the factual information you supply 
will cause the editors to subordinate the 
unfavorable comment made against you. 

But if you are not available, if you can- 
not be disturbed at lunch, if your hours 
at home are sacred and you don’t like to 
be routed out of bed on a cold night to 
answer a telephone call, your newspaper 
will still go to press on time and it will 
print what it is able to get and will merely 
add a line, “Elmer G. Bloats, president of 
the —————————— Products Corporation, 
could not be reached for comment.” 


I WOULD like to have every corporation 
chief executive in America spend just one 
working day or night sitting at the right 
hand of the city editor of a daily paper. 

You would see flowing across the edi- 
tor’s desk news dealing with all facets 
of human life and activity. You would see 
the copy boy or girl from the telegraph 
editor bring a dispatch from Washington 
with local interest which might say, “The 
Products Corporation to- 
day was accused by the National Labor 
Relations Board of violation of the Wag- 
ner Act, and so on, and so on and so on.” 

The city editor would immediately as- 
sign a reporter to contact the head of the 
——_———— Products Corporation to give 
that corporation executive a chance to 
speak his piece in rebuttal. A fair action. 

Then sitting alongside this city editor 
you would see the reporter come back 
with the reply— 

“Can't reach him,” or— 

“The damn fool snapped ‘no comment’ 
and hung up the phone,” or— 

“He wouldn’t let his secretary pass me 
through to him.” 

And the city editor, and justifiably so, 
would probably say, “Why that capitalis- 
tic so-and-so. Let it run without any 
comment.” And Mr. Bloats would get the 
works. And then Mr. Bloats probably 
would harangue to his friends about the 
unfriendly and biased press. 





Tue time rebuttal must be made is in- 
stantly, not tomorrow, nor the next day, 
nor a week from now. News is news to- 
day and you have often heard the remark 
that there is nothing so old as yesterday’s 
newspaper. If you don’t answer an at- 


tack upon you or your company today— 
right now—you will never catch up with 
the story. 

Let it be said that newspaper editors 
and newspapermen inherently are fair; 
they will give you a chance to speak your 
piece. 

Let it be said also that the newspapers 
of the nation strive hard for accuracy. 
Therefore, it is bred into their staffs that 
they must obtain facts; that they must 
not allow someone to be attacked without 
giving him an opportunity to answer that 
attack; that they must not discolor news, 
but also that they must print the news 
as they have it. 

Therefore, don’t you see that you as an 
industrialist have a deep responsibility 
in the maintenance of a free and honest 
press—the one single safeguard we in 
America have against the bureaucrats 
and their smear artists—to see that the 
press and radio receive cooperation, are 
permitted to obtain facts and thus to base 
their stories and their editorial comment 
upon data that is true and not false or 
falsely inspired. 

You may think that my description of 
such activities and my strong stand for 
the press are overdrawn. They are not, 
and if you choose to take the time and 
make the effort to check with some of 
your friends in the newspaper business 
you will find that incidents such as I 
have outlined occur so frequently that 
there has grown up among newspaper- 
men a justified antagonism toward, and 
distrust of, industrial executives and that 
when a newspaperman runs across an in- 
dustrial executive who will make him- 
self available in times of stress and who 
will talk frankly and lay the cards on the 
table, he is so overcome with respect for 
that gentleman that he can’t help but treat 
him fairly. 


NewspaPERMEN are human beings, 
all rumors to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 

They are in many instances a lot 
smarter than some of your department 
heads who earn two, three or four times 
as much money. They are not a profes- 
sion of drunkards, as Hollywood would 
lead you to believe. I know hundreds of 
newspapermen and I know hundreds of 
industrialists and I would say that the 
percentage of chronic drunks is just about 
the same in both fields. 

I make the above comment just to put 
into the record my feeling toward the 
minority of press agents, the publicity 
men or the austere stuffed shirt public 
relations counsel who tell their employers 
or their clients that it is easy to handle 
the press. All you do, they say, is set 
up headquarters, establish a bar and in- 
vite the boys in. 

Would you sell your company and your 
profession for a couple of shots of liquor? 
Neither would any newspaperman I 
know. But there are charlatans in the 
public relations profession just as there 
are quacks in the medical and shysters in 
the legal fields. 

Newspapermen and their newer profes- 
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sional contemporaries—the radio men— 
are sincere. They are men of responsi- 
bility; many of them have arrived at their 
present position by virtue of good college 
educations and considerable experience 
covering various fields of human en- 
deavors. Others started from scratch and 
without benefit of college education have 
attained responsible posts. 

They are members of the community 
and interested in the welfare of the com- 
munity, just as you as an employer are. 
They work for a living just as your em- 
ployes do. They grouse and gripe after 
hours over a stein of beer and a bow! of 
pretzels about the treatment they receive 
from their employers, the owners and 
publishers of the newspapers. But they 
don’t mean it. Let anyone else criticize 
their owner or publisher or editor and 
they will fight at the drop of a hat, just 
as your employes would for you and your 
companies if you took them into your 
confidence and let them know what is 
going on and the reasons why. 


I HAVE been dealing with the emergency 
aspects of public relations in relation to 
labor relations particularly. 

Of equal importance is the development 
of a proper public relations philosophy 
within your company through which you 
will transmit to your employes and to 
their neighbors in the community in 
which you have a plant, the reasons why 
you are in business, what you do, where 
your products go, some of the problems 
of carrying on your business, the treat- 
ment of your employes through the pro- 
vision of proper service facilities, and 
safety and medical facilities, your com- 
pensation policies, your group insurance, 
group hospitalization, pension plans, dis- 
missal pay plans; in fact many of the 
activities you regard as routine but which 
would open the eyes of the citizens of 
your locality if they knew of them. 

Through your plant newspaper and 
through the media of safety meeting and 
mass meetings of your employes take to 
them your story and when you are in 
trouble take your side before them so 
they, knowing at least some information, 
may become ambassadors-at-large in the 
community who will resent any undue 
criticism of you or the company by which 
they are employed. 

See that the molders of public opinion 
in your community, namely, the profes- 
sional men, medical, dental, legal and 
clerical, the business groups, the teach- 
ers and principals, city, county and state 
officials know something about your com- 
pany and its policies. Take them into 
your plants, as far as war restrictions 
permit. 

Make yourself available to lunch clubs, 
women’s clubs, church, men’s clubs and 
other groups which meet frequently for 
discussion of current subjects. Whether 
you are Catholic, Protestant or Jew, you 
will find that because you are an em- 
ployer you will be welcomed by groups 
of any creed or race. 

School your immediate associates in the 
management of your company in the fact 
that public relations is just as much a 
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part of their job as successful financing, 
successful producing, successful engineer- 
ing or successful marketing. It is equal in 
importance and without it any or all of 
the other phases of your company’s ac- 
tivity may fail. 


Dow be uppity. If you get into a 
tangle with a New Deal Department of 
Justice trust-buster who calls you in 
legal language names he would never 
dare call you to your face, poke back at 
him. Don’t take it lying down. If you 
are innocent call him a liar! 

If an irresponsible labor leader comes 
out on the air or in the public press and 
accuses you of exploiting your workmen 
when you haven't and takes other steps 
to inflame your employes or to stir up a 
labor dispute in your operation, label 
him for what he is—an unmitigated pre- 
varicator. 

If necessary—and I doubt it it is—re- 
organize your entire management setup 
so that you have nothing to be ashamed 
of in your policies, in your relations with 
your employes, in your relations with 
your community and with your govern 
ment. Then fight. 

If you don’t think this is important, let 
me cite just a few things. 


Topay, we and the employes for whom 
we are trustees find ourselves faced with 
all manner of freezing orders, rationing, 
denials and sacrifices. It can be assumed 
that all are absolutely necessary to the 
winning of the war and that we as citi- 
zens should, therefore, accept such regi- 
mentation without question. 

The real question is when are all these 
going to be lifted, assuming, of course, 
that we are going to win the war. 

Is it not true that there have been in 
the administration at Washington and in 
other places of authority individuals 
whose concept of a social order even for 
ordinary peacetime requires a great many 
of the restrictions we now see in effect 
during the war? These people correspond 
with the old economic planners about 
whom we heard so much three or four 
years ago. 

Can we assume that these people who 
in the past always have wanted to im- 
pose their ideas of economic planning will 
consent readily to lift all restrictions im 
mediately that victory is ours? 

I do not think so. I think it is highly 
imperative that those people who still be- 
lieve in the broad scope of individual 
initiative and individual enterprise and in 
the right of a workman to join or not join 
a union, and who are in a position to 
reach the public should carry on a con- 
tinuous campaign to the effect that all 
present restrictions and all wartime edicts 
are accepted on the basis that they are to 
be for the duration only. 

I think the great cross-section of the 
American people, and that cross-section 
includes your employes as your most im- 
mediate concern, should be told this story 
again and again and should be educated 
to the point where they will believe it 
and they will act on it in the event re- 
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strictions are not lifted when the proper 
time comes. 

I believe sincerely that it is just as im 
portant for the labor leaders to recognize 
the need for such a campaign as it is for 
anyone else, for certainly any government 
or any bureaucrat will not stop with the 
exercise of power over one group but 
will continue until power and authority 
over all groups have been made effective. 

Sincere, well-intended labor leaders 
may at the moment vote for and back up 
those groups which have in the immediate 
past given labor the most privileges, but 
they should not be deceived by the re 
ceipt of the privileges only but should be 
increasingly on the alert to retain what 
ever principles they have to see that no 
system is effected which can maintain 
dictatorship over them once their politi 
cal leaders have entrenched themselves 
with too much economic and _ political 
planning power. 


On AUG. 8, 1939, Prime Minister Wins 
ton Churchill said in this connection 
“Perhaps it might seem a paradox that a 
war undertaken in the name of liberty 
should require as a necessary part of its 
processes the surrender for the time being 
of so many of the dearly loved liberties 
and rights. In the last few days the House 
of Commons has been voting dozens of 
bills which hand over to the executive 


our most dearly beloved traditional lib 
erties. 

“We are sure that these liberties will be 
in hands which will not abuse them, 


which will use them for no class or party 
interests, which will cherish and guard 
them, and we look forward to the day, 
surely and confidently we look forward 
to the day when our liberties and rights 
will be restored to us.” 

So I say, let’s organize now as the 
bureaucrats have organized, as the eco 
nomic planners have organized and tell 
our story to our employes and to our 
public. 

Let’s keep hammering away in our 
speeches, in our advertising, in our con 
ventions, in our movies, in our press re 
leases, and by every other known source 
of reaching the public, on the slogan 
“For the Duration Only”’—whenever we 
have occasion to refer to present restric 
tions, whether they reflect our labor re 
lations, our general operation or any other 
phase of our activities. 

There will be all manner of reasoning 
advanced at the conclusion of the war 
as to why these restrictions should con 
tinue, so that our bureaucrats will have an 
opportunity to rebuild the world, and that 
will be the turn of events that we will 
have to watch carefully. If we do not, 
what will really happen will be that this 
country will be torn down to the level of 
the prewar world rather than building 
the world up to our level. 

Therefore, let us organize. Let’s adopt 
some of the tactics that have been used 
by the bureaucrats and by labor agitators 
to put us at a disadvantage. 

Let’s be outspoken; let’s fight, and for 
a change let’s do some slugging and get 
in some of the first blows! 
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Various War Phases 
Discussed at SDX 
Meeting in Dallas 


Chapter Hears Offthe-Record Ex- 
periences of Veterans of Land 
and Sea Battles 


By JAY W. WELLS 


DALLAS, Texas.—The Dallas Profes- 
sional Chapter jumped the gun a little 
bit and celebrated Founders’ Day on 
March 22, when it initiated Henry 
Humphrey, editor and general manager of 
the Texarkana Gazette, and Maj. Roy A. 
McMillan, assistant public relations direc- 
tor of the Eighth Service Command. 

The initiation was directed by Frank 
M. Witten, president of the chapter, and 
G. B. Dealey, publisher of the Dallas 
News and former national honorary presi- 
dent of Sigma Delta Chi. 

The initiation preceded a banquet at 
which Harry C. Withers, managing edi- 
tor of the Dallas News and a member of 
the chapter, was the speaker. His talk 
was an up-to-the-minute analysis of vari- 
ous phases of the war and its effects on 
the nation. 

Also on the program, with off-the-rec- 
ord anecdotes of the war, were three 
service men: Marine Corp. Eddie Becker, 
who celebrated his 2lst birthday while 
fighting the Japs on Guadalcanal; Naval 
Lieut. W. D. Roseborough, who fought 
in the battle of the Savo Sea and was 
on the cruiser Chicago just before it was 
sunk; and Capt. Malcolm Wallace of the 
Fifth Ferrying Group. 

Sixty-five men attended the program, 
which was limited to one afternoon and 
evening because of wartime conditions. 

Out-of-town members present included 
Robert J. Edwards, publisher of the Den- 
ton Record Chronicle; Walter Humphrey, 
editor of the Temple Telegram and a past 
national president of Sigma Delta Chi; 
and Forrest Still, of Texarkana. Among 
the visitors was S. A. Parker, editor and 
general manager of the Longview News 
and Journal. 


Turner Catledge Speaks 
at Wisconsin SDX Grid 


Turner Catledge, editor of the Chicago 
Sun, was the principal speaker at the 
nineteenth annual Gridiron dinner spon- 
sored by the Wisconsin Chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi on March 2. 

For his outstanding address, Mr. Cat- 
ledge won the traditional Red Derby. His 
topic was “Our Chicago Fight” and out- 
lined the newspaper situation in Chicago, 
particularly in the morning field. 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary introduced an 
innovation by having its members ap- 
pear as charming hostesses of the period 
in which bustles were the style. The 
formation of the Home Guards furnished 
the motif for principal entertainment. 

The chapter made a good profit on this 
Gridiron, which, however, likely will be 
the last event of this nature for the 
duration. 





Lieut. Jerome J. Krieger 


Lieut. Krieger, Michigan State ‘38, re- 
cently was promoted from 2nd to Ist 
Lieutenant at Daniel Field, Augusta, Ga., 
where he is assistant classification offi- 
cer. Lieut. Krieger, whose parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Julius J. Krieger, live in Stevens- 
ville, Mich., enlisted in the Army Jan. 
13, 1942, and received his commission on 
graduating from the Air Forces Officer 
Candidate School. At Michigan State 
he was associate editor of the Michigan 
State News, and, subsequently, United 
Press correspondent at Lansing, Mich., 
and a reporter on the staff of the Herald- 
Press, St. Joseph, Mich. 





H. S. Hepner 


Prof. Hepner, head of the Department 
of Printing and Journalism at South Da- 
kota State College, Brookings, S. D., has 
resigned his post there to become head 
of the OWI bureau for North Dakota. 
with headquarters at Bismarck. 

A graduate of the University of Mon- 
tana, where he was a member of Sigma 
Delta Chi, professional journalistic fra- 
ternity. Prof. Hepner worked on daily 
newspapers and published a weekly on 
the West Coast before joining the South 
Dakota State faculty in 1935. 


Col. Carlos P. Romulo 
Tells Headline Club 
of Struggle on Bataan 


Chicago Professional Chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi Initiates 12 
New Members 


CHICAGO —Col. Carlos P. Romulo, 
“last man off Bataan” and brand new 
initiate of Sigma Delta Chi, held 125 
members of the Chicago Headline Club 
literally spellbound for an hour and a 
half following a dinner April 7. 

The meeting, which taxed the dining 
room of the Adventurers Club, was pre- 
ceded by the initiation of 12 professional 
members, including the managing editors 
of three Chicago daily newspapers. The 
initiation was the first held by the Head- 
line Club, which is the Chicago graduate 
chapter of the fraternity. 

Col. Romulo, Manila newspaper pub- 
lisher and author, is an aide to Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur. He is now on leave 
to tell American audiences his moving 
firsthand account of the bitter campaign 
for his native country. 

He was flown from Bataan a few days 
before it fell to carry dispatches from 
Lieut.-Gen. Jonathan Wainwright to Gen. 
MacArthur in Australia. He left the 
peninsula in a battered amphibian plane 
patched with bamboo because, he ex- 
plained, “we had no wire.” 

During most of the battle for the Philip- 
pines, Col. Romulo broadcast to his peo- 
ple from Corregidor as “The Voice of 
Freedom.” A _ speaker of exceptional 
dramatic power, he is continuing that 
role with great effectiveness in the 
United States, his “other country.” 

Col. Romulo’s family are still in Japa- 
nese hands; he does not know the fate 
of his 17-year-old son, who enlisted to 
fight beside him on Bataan, and he him- 
self left the peninsula with a heavy Japa- 
nese price on his head. 

Col. Romulo was elected to Sigma Delta 
Chi by the Northwestern University 
chapter. Another initiate, William Ray, 
director of special events for NBC, was 
named by the Indiana University chapter. 

The other ten elected by the Headline 
Club are: William S. Brons, regional di- 
rector of INS; Eagle Freshwater, Chicago 
manager of Western Newspaper Union; 
Isaac Gershman, manager of the City 
News Bureau; Hal O’Flaherty, managing 
editor of the Chicago Daily News; Law- 
rence Salter, medical publicist and asso- 
ciate editor of Hygeia; Wade W. Scott, 
promotion manager of the Western News- 
paper Union; Lou Shainmark, managing 
editor of the Chicago Herald-American; 
Marion Sheen, news editor of the cen- 
tral division of the AP; Russ Stewart, 
managing editor of the Chicago Times, 
and Ulmer Turner, WENR news com- 
mentator. 


Justus Cragemer (Southern California 
Professional ’37), publisher of the Orange 
(Cal.) News, and California state rail- 
road commissioner, has been named a 
member of the executive committee of 
the National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners. 
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SERVING UNCLE SAM 


Serceant P. Witp (Wisconsin Profes- 
sional) joined the staff of the Rutland 
(Vt.) Herald last June, and is on the city 
and sports desks. 


TRUEMAN O’Quinn (Texas ’26) is now a 
captain, JAGD, infantry division, Camp 
Blanding, Fla. 


Wiu1am D. Larrter (Louisiana State °41) 
has been in the army since November, 
1941, and recently saw action in North 
Africa. 


Louis B. ENGELKE (Texas °41) is attend- 
ing officer candidate school at Ft. Ben- 
ning, Ga. He was married Feb. 1 to Max- 
ine Cameron, of San Antonio. 





Cuartes F. Giraman (Grinnell °43) has 
gone into military service and is now lo- 
cated at Camp Wolters, Texas. 


Sreve Korsen (Northwestern 35), former 
treasurer of the Industrial Editors Asso- 
ciation of Chicago, is now located with 
Co. B, Inf. Tr. Br., 2nd Platoon, Camp 
Croft, South Carolina. 


Lioyp Wenpt (Northwestern 31), former 
Sioux Falls (S. D.) Argus-Leader news- 
man and co-author of the recently pub- 
lished “Lord of the Levee, the Story of 
Bathhouse John and Hinky Dink,” is re- 
ceiving considerable credit from review- 
ers. He was employed as a feature writer 
for the Chicago Tribune before entering 
the U. S. Navy. 


Srantey H. Sraurrer (Kansas 741) has 
reported to Brooks Field, Texas, for the 
final stages of his flight training. 


Av/C Les Canrersury (Illinois °42) is 
now at the Army Air Forces Basic Flying 
School at Garden City, Kan. While in 
Sweetwater, Texas, for primary training 
he edited the Gasport Gossip. He writes: 
“Congratulations and thanks to Lieut. Eu 
GENE Puiuips for his article, ‘Somewhere 
at Sea, Bound for Battle,’ in THe Qumtt.” 


Lieut. Russet, Bricut, USMC Unit 845, 
c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, Calif., 
writes: “I'd like to get in touch with some 
of my former classmates at Missouri (’41) 
and would appreciate it if you would put 
my address in the next issue and mention 
I am Press Officer of my unit.” We’re 
glad to do so, Lieut. Bright, come again! 


Russewzt S. Kiesecte (Iowa ’41) is in Offi- 
cers’ Candidate School, AAS, 3rd Pla- 
toon, Camp Davis, N. C. 





Going Into Service? 


Wherever you go, whatever you 
do, The QUILL will follow you—IF 
you keep the circulation department 
informed. 


If you are going into military serv- 
ice for Uncle Sam, changing jobs, 


moving to the next state or street, 
make sure you promptly notify— 


The QUILL 


35 East Wacker Drive Chicago, Ill. 
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Reunion in South Pacific for Two SDX Members 








The above picture was made during the 30,000-mile swing through the South Pacific recently 
completed by Barry Faris, editor-in-chief of International News Service, and vice-president 
of Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalistic fraternity. The tall chap on the left is Richard 


Tregaskis, star INS correspondent and author of the best-seller “Guadalcanal Diary”; 
Russell F. F. Bright, of the Marine Corps, is in the center, and Faris on the right 


Lieut 
Lieut 


Bright, a graduate of the University of Missouri, '41, and a member of SDX there, had met 


Faris during a Journalism Week program at Missouri. 
that particular island, Lieut. Bright went to see him, 


Hearing that the INS head was on 
then took Faris and 


Tregaskis on a jeep ride to dinner at his camp. 


Ernie Hoserecut (Oklahoma 41), who 
left the Memphis (Tenn.) Press-Scimitar 
last December to go to Pearl Harbor as 
a common laborer in the Navy Yard, 
worked for a while on the docks. Then, 
some one apparently checked over his 
papers and learned that he was a news- 
paperman, for he was interviewed and 
then asked to become Photo Editor of the 
Pearl Harbor Bulletin, the official Navy 
Yard publication. 


GeorcE JOHN SCHULTE, JR. (Missouri °38) 
enrolled in the U. S. Maritime Service in 
August, 1942, and was assigned to head- 
quarters, U. S. Maritime Service, Ninth 
War Shipping Administration, Kansas 
City, Mo., to handle public relations. He 
was transferred last January to Tulsa and 
is now assigned to Wichita, Kan. He also 
is enlisted in the Merchant Marine branch 
of the Naval Reserve. 


Mas. Hucu H. Soper (Minnesota Profes 
sional °38), formerly of the Owatonna 
(Minn.) Photo News, has been transferred 
from Duncan Field, Texas, to duty out 
of the country. His new address is 12th 
Air Depot Group, APO 3501, c/o Post 
master, San Francisco, Calif. 





G. B. Deatey (National Honorary °36) of 
the Dallas Morning News has been elected 
to honorary membership in Phi Beta 
Kappa. Because of his “great service to 
the University of Texas and to the cause 
of education within the state,” Dr. W. J 
Battle, professor of classical languages 
and former president of the university, 
described Mr. Dealey at the society’s bi 
ennial meeting as “an outstanding citizen 
of the state, who has been a consistent 
advocate of worth-while enterprises, who 
has been loyal to the University of Texas 
through thick and thin.” 


Washington State SDX Banquet Follows Initiation of 9 





Twenty-one members of the Washington State Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, professional 


journalistic fraternity, attended the recent 


Hotel, in Pullman. Left to ri 
rector of station KWSC; Jim 


initiation banquet in the Washington 


t around the table are: Glenn Lorang, production di 
annon, Art McKelvie, Bob Hayward, Elwood Shemwell, 


Joe Jaeger, Jack Carver, Ward Carter, Jim Simonton, SDX secretary; Bud Coppers, 
SDX vice-president; Bob Sutton, SDX president; J. L. Ashlock, head of the journalism 
department; Kenneth Yeend, director of station KWSC; Bob Weide, Dick Bell, extension 
editor; Ralph Rose, foreman, college print shop; Maynard Hicks, journalism professor; 


Bill Socorelis, Dan Ogden, John 


arstad and Pat McCallum. Three of the eight new 


undergraduate members have been very active in radio work at the college’s own 
5000-watt station. They are McKelvie, Hayward and Shemwell. The other five initiates 


are active on the various campus publications. 


Weide and Socorelis. 


They are Cannon, Carver, Carter 


Bell is the sole new professional member. 
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Wear Your SDX Emblem 


It’s a symbol of distinction in your daily 
associations—whether it be the badge, 
key, or the handsome ring illustrated 
ere. 





Offered in gold or sterling, with plain, 
enameled or onyx top, the ring is priced 


from $6.50 to $18.00, plus Federal 10% 
tax. 
Badge—$5.00; Key—$6.00. Add Fed- 


eral 10% tax. 


Order from Sigma Delta Chi, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill., or from the 
fraternity’s official jeweler— 


L. G. BALFOUR CO. 


ATTLEBORO MASS. 





SAVE @fably MONEY 
BUY DIRECT FROM NEA < 


RL 95 


NEA- ENGRAVING SERVICE 








Are You Available? 


In these days any capable man with 
good experience need have no diffi- 
culty in finding a good job. It’s the 
time for YOU to gain the advance- 
ment you have been seeking. 


During recent weeks The Personnel 
Bureau has been receiving an in- 
creasing number of calls from em- 
ployers in the many branches of 
journalism: press association, radio, 
daily and weekly newspapers, gen- 
eral and business publications, pub- 
licity, etc. 


If you are not registered in The 


AT DEADLINE 


[Concluded from page 2] 


floral wreath was brought and Gen- 
— Pershing placed it on the marble 
slab. 

“When the spectators demanded a 
speech, the general, who disliked 
making speeches, responded briefly. 
As Mr. Forrest tells it, the general 
‘had not planned to speak and felt 
that everything had been already 
charmingly stated by Colonel Stan- 
ton. Then, taking a hitch on his 
nerves, he added that it was an in- 
spiration to stand before the tomb of 
Lafayette. 

“*We are here,’ he concluded, ‘ex- 
pressing finality.’ ” 

Mr. Richardson concludes his ar- 
ticle with a moral pronouncement: 
“Let us look to our phrases jealously 
as the stuff of history. Let us have 
them straight in the light of truth. 
They are great enough to stand it.” 

Yes, let us not only have our 
phrases straight, but let us get their 
history straight. In this instance, Mr. 
Richardson’s history is cockeyed. 

When the Fourth of July ceremony 
at Picpus was arranged, “Black Jack” 
Pershing asked his long-time friend, 
Charlie Stanton, to assume the speak- 
ing role. Charlie prepared his speech 
very carefully, and submitted the text 
to Pershing, who read it and initialed 
it on the margin, “O. K. J. J. P.” 

That original with that marginal 
okay in ink by Pershing was pre- 
sented by Colonel Stanton to The 
Family, his favorite club in San Fran- 
cisco. It is the club’s most treasured 
possession. 

That original ends with the words, 
“Lafayette, we are here.” 

A day or two later, one of the news- 
papers of Paris published a rather 
lengthy poem “Au Colonel Stanton,” 
quoting the phrase and praising him 
for his eloquent understanding of the 
ideals that united France and the 
United States in the persons of La- 
fayette and Washington. 

Stanton sent a copy of that news- 
paper, with other clippings concern- 
ing the Picpus ceremonies, to a friend 
in San Francisco. We borrowed the 
poem and sat up all night, translat- 
ing it into poor English verse for a 
local publication. 

And by the way, Mr. Richardson, 
as part of the stuff of history, Charles 
E. Stanton was not of West Virginia, 
but of California, and specifically, of 
San Francisco. 





Personnel Bureau, you'll find the one 
dollar registration fee (two years of 
service) a good investment. The rec- 
ords of every registrant are consid- 
ered for every job reported. 


Write TODAY for the registration 
form and other information. 


THE PERSONNEL BUREAU 
of Sigma Delta Chi 
JAMES C. KIPER, Director 


35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 


A nationwide non- t service 
supported by Sigma Delta Chi, Pro- 
fessional Journalistic Fraternity. 











All this just goes to show how far and 
fast the printed word can travel—and 
how careful a reporter or rewrite man 
must be when dealing with quotations. 
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Our reference in the March QuvuILL to 
the opening of a journalistic room in the 
Colorado State Museum, Denver, brought 
this note from W. G. Hustad, interested 
member of Sigma Delta Chi and reader of 
THe Quit, of the Anaconda (Mont.) 
Standard: 


“Your commendation of the Colo- 
rado exhibit of res journalistica 
should also be extended to Montana, 
at least Montana State University at 
Missoula. 

“We have there a Washington hand 





press which came up the Missouri on 
river boat, went across the moun- 
tains on muleback, to help inform 
Montana in the early days. Also a 
fine collection of job presses, two of 
them treadle, a third run by hand 
power. 

“These were all collected by or pre- 
sented to Dean A. L. Stone, founder 
of the Montana School of Journalism 
at the University. He was editor of 
the Anaconda Standard during the 
war of the Copper Kings in this coun- 
try and is one of the true old-timers 
in journalism in this country.” 


Our thanks, Reader Hustad, for this 
word about the Montana collection. We 
hope the time comes when every state has 
its collection of journalistic materials. 


* 


Tart interesting article on Combat 
Correspondents in the February issue of 
THE QuILt brings a note from A. D. Darby, 
Jr., former secretary of the Sigma Delta 
Chi chapter at Washington & Lee Uni- 
versity, to the effect: 


“Tue Quit. overlooked one W. & L. 
Sigma Delta Chi who has performed 
yeoman service as a combat corre- 
spondent in the Marine Corps. 

“He is Sergt. Richard T. Wright, ’42, 
who wrote two articles from Guadal- 
canal last fall. You may recall them. 
The first concerned the escape of an 
American prisoner from the Japs after 
a mate had killed 35 of the 60 Japs 
who made the capture. They had 
captured him on a tank and used vari- 
ous means of torture on him. An- 
other story concerned Jap treachery, 
where they killed 28 of 30 Marines 
who had surrendered to them.” 


Sorry, indeed, to have overlooked Sergt. 
Wright. His name was not included in 
the article as received from the Marine 
Corps. Probably others were overlooked 
also, and we'd be glad to know of them 
and their exploits, too. 

As a matter of fact, we are very anx- 
ious to have as much information as is 
possible under military precautions con- 
cerning members of the fraternity in all 
branches of the service. Also photos. We 
may not be able to use all photos, but 
we'll try to print as many as possible. 


* 


CHANNING POLLOCK, in “Harvest of 
My Years,” tells this story: 

At 14 he made his first railroad journey 
alone, from Salt Lake City to Belleville, 
Kan. 

One of the passengers, a stockily built 
man, took an interest in him, frankly was 
amused when the boy gave his views on 
Byron and Dickens. 

“At last he inquired whether I had read 
‘The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes,’” 
Mr. Pollock relates. “‘Don’t you think,’ 
I inquired pontifically, ‘that detective 
stories are a waste of time?’ 

“My newly made friend grinned widely, 
‘Well, no, I don’t,’ he said. ‘You see I 
write em. My name is A. Conan Doyle.’” 
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Sales Talk... oo. 


serves a lot of good men in good jobs in lots of good places. In 
fact, any citizen who writes for a newspaper, corrals circulation 
for a newspaper, helps print a newspaper, sells or buys advertis 
ing space in a newspaper can well get more than his money's 
worth from any issue of this sheet. News and ideas and inspira 
tions and information about newspapers and newspapering hav« 
been EDITOR & PUBLISHER’s stock in trade for 59 years 
Now, what with paper rationing and other restrictions, we want 
to be particularly certain that every man who should be reading 


this newspaper about newspapers is reading it. Are you? 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


The Oldest Publishers’ and Advertisers’ Journal in America 


TIMES BUILDING @ TIMES SQUARE @ NEW YORK, N. Y. 














Snapshot of a 


This business of winning a war doesn't leave a 
fighter or a war worker much time for figuring out whether 
or not there's just the right amount of vitamins and min 
a case of 


erals in a mess kit or a lunch box. It’s usually 


eat what's there, and on with the job 


Yet, without a diet that is both appetizing and properly 
nutritious, our victories would be fewer and our Army 


Navy “E” 


production feats would be rarer. 


Here again, American industry, aided by modern chem- 
istry, serves the victory cause. Through the vitamin- 
the 


and-mineral fortification of countless products, food 


industry is helping maintain a healthy America 


Monsanto is privileged to serve the food industry in this 
great program, supplying it with a broad range of mineral 
supplements of exceptional purity. These are used to add 
much-needed calcium, phosphorus and iron in the process- 
ing of many widely used foods . . . making for strong bones, 
sound teeth, a healthy circulatory system and good tone in 


muscles and body cells. 


Food manufacturers and Monsanto Chemistry are 
packing years of nutritional progress into these fight- 
ing months. In the years of victorious peace to come, 
that’s bound to mean a sturdier, healthier, better-fed 
nation than ever before. Monsanto Cuemicat Company, 


St. Louis 

now monsawro serves — Monsanto food-grade mineral 
supplements include Sodium Ferric Pyrophosphate, 
Mono Calcium Phosphate, Di Calcium Phosphate, 
Tri Calcium Phosphate, Calcium Pyrophosphate, Di 
Sodium Phosphate, Tri Sodium Phosphate, Sodium 
Pyrophosphate, Iron Phosphates, lodized Calcium 
Phosphate, special phosphates and iodized mixtures. 


“8” FOR EXCELLENCE — the 
Army-Navy “E™ burgee, “repre 
senting recognition by the Army 
and the Navy of especially merito- 
nous production of war materials” 
has been awarded to to 

replaces the Navy “E™ bret award- 
ed Monsanto, December 31, 1941 


Victory Appetite 


MONSANTO 
CHEMICALS 


INDUSTRY --° 


Victory Vu-Kit 
is made of rigid 


at 
sturdy 

Fibestos, product of Mor 

Divisior 


Since contents can be seer 


santo Plastics 


at a glance, box does not 
have to be opened at war 
pliant gates for annoying 
time-consuming irspec 
tion. Fibestos is idea! for 
this purpose because it 

odorless, non-toxic, easily 
cleaned. Saves strategic 
metal. Fabricated and 
sold by V. W Busch 
Manufacturing Company, 
South Lyon, Michigan 











